VI                                      MIRABEAU

eyes of others. Long extracts from his letters and
works are indeed given by M. de Montigny, but they
are carefully selected and arranged to produce the
impression desired by the piety of the "adopted son."
The two volumes of M. de Bacourt contain Mirabeau's
letters to La Marck, Lafayette, and others, as well as
his notes for the Court; but in this correspondence he
is less the real Mirabeau than the Mirabeau he wishes to
be thought by those whom he addresses.

Dumont, no doubt, gives us a good and authentic
portrait, but he is rather disposed to represent Mirabeau
as a wonderful and mighty machine set in motion by
himself and his Swiss friends, and to ignore the pre-
eminence of genius which employed him and them as
pliant and serviceable tools. M. Charles de Lome'nie is
biassed against his hero, and although too conscientious
to be guilty of anything approaching to misrepresentation,
he, to say the least, is neither blind nor kind to his faults.
Even Professor Stern, who can scarcely be surpassed
for judicial fairness and sane judgment, occasionally
"imputes himself." This, indeed, seems to me the error
into which it is all but impossible not to fall when
passing judgment on the life of a man such as Mirabeau,
swayed by the most various impulses, uninfluenced by
any religious or moral principles, unsoured by any grain
of conscience. It is difficult not to argue "What a
scoundrel should I be were I to act thus: therefore
what a scoundrel was he !" Not at all. If we may use